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THE NEWSPAPERS TAKE A HAND 
By JAMES E. SIDEL 


N ‘Newsboys of New York— A 
Study of Their Legal and Illegal 
Work Activities During 1931,” 
by Harry M. Shulman, published 
by the New York Child Labor 
Committee, night selling receives 
major attention. Mr. Shulman esti- 
mates that over 1000 newsboys 
are engaged in this particular 
branch of New York City news- 
paper distribution. Of 374 chil- 
dren arraigned for night selling 
through reports of the Bureau of 
Attendance, 61 were under 12 
years of age Cthus ineligible even 
for daytime selling in New York 
State), and 165 were 12 or 13 
years old. 

Illegal evening sellers were 
markedly more retarded in school, rather more irregu- 
lar in attendance, and much more frequently arraigned 
as truants than were unselected school children. Rec- 
ommendations include that the law be amended (as 
previously proposed and defeated) to prohibit all per- 
sons from aiding children in obtaining papers for 
night distribution, and that recreation be provided for 
children taken off the streets through law enforcement. 

New York conditions, often thought unique, are 
duplicated in smaller cities. Newspapers, through the 

Newspaper Boys’ Welfare Committee of the Interna- 

tional Circulation Managers Association, have been 

secking more uniform policies and higher standards 
in all cities. The resolution of this body that ‘no boy 
will be permitted to engage in newspaper work when 
investigation discloses that such boy’s participation is 
detrimental to his own best interests,” and requesting 
aid of schools and parents to this end, carries large 
possibilities. For instance, Mr. H. W. Stodghill of the 

Louisville Courier-Journal has evolved for carriers a 

system of cooperation with the schools through an 

award plan which places a premium upon school 
achievement. There is nothing inherent in this plan 





Courtesy U. S. Daily 


which would not apply equally well to sales boys of 
school age, and to smaller newspapers. Such plans are 
distinct improvements over the usuai promotional 
schemes for circulation and also over the numerous 
welfare clubs, meetings, free movies and bands which, 
in themselves, are neither sufficient nor fundamental. 
The Colorado Springs (Colorado) Gazette-Times 
and the Kansas City (Kansas) Kansan have put into 
practice similar plans. Mr. Ray E. Mohler of the for- 
mer paper states, ‘"... we have been able to bear down 
forceably on the boy who was getting negligent about 
school by explaining that only successful students 
would be kept on our payroll.’ But he also observes, 
“Boys under 10 years are barred from the street cor- 
ners, and most of the boys are older than that.” 
Policies governing minimum ages of both carriers 
and street sales boys, night street sales methods Cespe- 
cially the permitting of district agents to sell to boys 
late at night the early editions of morning papers), 
time limits on route deliveries, and size of paper bun- 
dles carried by children still remain mostly unsatisfac- 
tory. Some papers have limited the carrying time and 
number of papers per boy and have put the older boys 
on the morning routes. But boys still rise at 3 or 4 a.m. 
to deliver staggering bundles of 100 or more papers 
early, so that the insatiable news appetite of America 


can be satisfied along with its food appetite at the 
breakfast table. The National Child Labor Committee 


staff in 53 cities (some of only 20,000 population), 
recently found in 70 nights’ observations 1740 news- 
boys apparently under 14 years of age roaming busi- 
ness streets from 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. Of 100 news sales 
boys, taken at random in one city, 44 were 12 years 
or under. 

We look for more enlightened distribution policies 
through the work of the circulation managers them- 
selves. They will need reports of abuses in local situa- 
tions from an interested public. However, untl ex- 
ploitation of children’s education and general welfare 
disappears, nothing will take the place of control by 
enforcement officers such as are now found in the best 
controlled cities. 
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EDUCATION vs. ECONOMY 


ai girls were injured recently when a crowd 
of two thousand women rushed the doors of a 
dress shop in New York City which had advertised 
for 40 temporary salesgirls at $12 a week. Among the 
injured were a 13- and a 15-year-old girl—a realistic 
example of the competition of children with adults in 
the labor market. 

According to the Census figures, over two million 
boys and girls 10 to 17 years, inclusive, were gainfully 
employed in 1930, of whom 667,118 were under 16 
years. More than three million children 7 to 17 years, 
inclusive, were not attending school in 1930, of whom 
1,332,872 were under 16 years. Many thousands of 
children are leaving school each year, some compet- 
ing in industry, but an increasing number swelling the 
ranks of the unemployed. Reports from work permit 
and junior placement offices throughout the country 
indicate that jobs for children have fallen off at a tre- 
mendous rate during the past two years. 

Idleness for children is even more serious in its so- 
cial consequences than for adults. Free from the in- 
fluence of school, with no responsibility in work, feel- 
ing grown up but still immature in mind, they readily 
adopt an anti-social attitude and fall into delinquency. 

We do not believe that children should be given 
jobs to prevent idleness and forestall delinquency— 
either now or in normal times. What we urge is that 
children be kept in school, and that the schools adapt 
their course of study to the needs of these teen-age 
children who are not interested in the academic cur- 
riculum so unrelated to life as they will live it, but who 
need a type of vocational training and guidance that 
will prepare them for their life work when they do 
enter industry. 

Even before the depression there was a marked de- 
cline all over the country in the number of worthwhile 
jobs offered juniors, and a decided tendency for chil- 


dren’s work to be confined to routine, repetitive jobs, 
requiring little education and involving no skill or 
responsibility—blind-alley jobs, lacking in opportuni- 
ties for advancement. Apprenticeship positions and the 
more worthwhile jobs went to older children with 
high school or trade school training. 

In an address before the National Education Asso- 
ciation last summer, Lewis E. Lawes, Warden of Sing 
Sing Prison, reported that less than 5 per cent of the 
prisoners in that institution have had vocational or 
trade training. Warden Lawes said: 

No education can be complete without adequate training 
for a vocation that will equip the boy or girl or adolescent to 
meet the requirements of the new dispensation. . . . The 
scope of the school must be widened so as to teach every pupil 
a vocation, to train him to a specific trade or occupation com- 
mensurate with his individual and innate abilities. . 
Academies may be all right for pupils with a natural inclina- 
tion for scholastics or professions, but public and high schools 


must remould their scope so as to include practical vocational 
training for the manual-minded. 


With the competition of children in the labor mar- 
ket aggravating the unemployment situation, with a 
rapidly decreasing number of jobs open to children 
and such jobs as exist of a type that offers nothing for 
their future, and with delinquency running rampant 
among idlers and vocational misfits, the schools must 
face and accept the responsibility of holding in school 
boys and girls for whom there is no rightful place in 
industry, and providing for them an education fitted 
to their individual capacities, interests and ambitions. 

Despite this increased demand upon the schools, in 
many parts of the country, proposals are being made 
to economize in education at the very points which 
touch most vitally the needs of these children. Terms 
are being shortened, continuation schools abolished, 
vocational training and guidance programs suspended, 
and the enforcement of compulsory attendance seri- 
ously weakened. Such a program may seem an obvious 
way to help balance the budget during these difficult 
years, but it is fundamentally unsound and short- 
sighted. In education lies true economy and public 
school activities should be expanded, even—or rather 
es pecially—during a period of depression. Funds to 
this end must be made available. The present emer- 
gency does not call for a reckless curtailing of expen- 
ditures, but, on the contrary, emphasizes the need for 
a thorough study and revision of our rather antiquated 
system of school finance. 


Tables giving the number of children gainfully em- 
ployed in each state, classified by age, and listing in 
order of rank the 15 states with the poorest record 
on child labor, illiteracy, school attendance, etc., can 
be secured from the National Child Labor Committee. 

The annual detailed Summary of Legislation by 
states is available upon request in mimeographed form. 
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The necessity of maintaining educational and wel- 
fare facilities for children during a period of depres- 
sion and reports on special projects were the main sub- 
jects considered by the Annual Conference of the 
National Child Labor Committee held in Philadel- 
phia last May. 

Dr. George D. Strayer, of Columbia University, 
criticized the present tendency in many states to cur- 
tail educational opportunities. “It is alarming to pro- 
pose retrenchment which is to interfere with the effi- 
ciency of the school system merely because the revenue 
system needs to be reformed,” he said, and urged 
thorough study of the problems of taxation and school 
support. Dr. Strayer’s address appears in full in School 
and Society, August 6, 1932. 

“Must Times Be Hard for Children?” was the sub- 
ject of J. Prentice Murphy, Secretary of the Philadel- 
phia Children’s Bureau, who pictured the distress in- 
flicted upon children during a period of economic 
hardship. Pleading for consideration of their needs, 
he declared, “The way to a better America is not over 
the bodies of children.” 

The study of children injured in industrial acci- 
dents, reported by Mr. Dinwiddie, is mentioned be- 
low. 

The Conference closed with a report of the Four- 
State Migratory Commission, by Dr. E. B. Crooks, of 
the University of Delaware, followed by reports from 


state delegates. ae 


During the past year the National Child Labor 
Committee has been making a follow-up study of 
children permanently injured in industrial accidents 
four or five years ago. So far the study has been com- 
pleted in Illinois and Tennessee and field work has 
been begun in Wisconsin. 

In the first two states home interviews were secured 
in 108 cases. In general the study shows that, due 
either to weaknesses in the existing laws or to inade- 
quate administration, the interests of the injured chil- 
dren are not adequately safeguarded. In many cases 
the children do not receive adequate compensation, 
sometimes not even the amount to which they are 
entitled. Frequently they hire attorneys, in many cases 
at exorbitant rates. The children, for the most part, 
frittered away their compensation money and it was 
not used for their education or invested for their 
future. Few children had received vocational re- 
cducation, the paramount need of the child with an 
industrial handicap, and there is practically no tie-up 
with the State Vocational Rehabilitation Services. 

This study has not yet been published, but a brief 
summary is included in The Survey, July 15 issue. 


The Georgia Congress of Parents and Teachers has 
undertaken a state-wide survey of school attendance 
and related conditions. The questionnaire was drawn 
up by the Committee with the aid of a special Parent- 
Teacher committee, and upon request the office is com- 
piling results. At the P. T. A. Institute held in Athens, 
July 11-13, Mr. Sidel demonstrated the use of his 
“Seminar on the Adolescent Child,” similar to those 
put on by the staff in a dozen cities recently. The out- 
line prepared for distribution covers vocational guid- 
ance and education, school attendance, child labor and 
juvenile delinquency. Preliminary findings of the sur- 
vey were discussed. 


LEGISLATION IN REVIEW 


| aereannerie the banner state of the year, enacted 
three definitely constructive child labor bills in 
1932. One establishes a sixth grade requirement for 
children between 14 and 16 leaving school in New 
Orleans for work, and provides for temporary work 
permits for children with physical defects pending cor- 
rection, and for the appointment of a safety engineer 
and a vocational counsellor by the city of New 
Orleans. Under the second measure, New Orleans 
children must attend school until they are 16, regard- 
less of school grade, unless they are over 14 and legally 
employed. The third act empowers municipalities to 
establish compulsory continuation schools for em- 
ployed children of work permit age. 

Massachusetts amended its tenement home work 
law by requiring contractors to report names and 
addresses of all tenement home workers, and the 
names and ages of all minors in homes receiving such 
work, upon request of the Commissioner of Labor. 

New Jersey prohibited the employment of minors 
between 16 and 18 years in any occupation considered 
by the Commissioner of Labor to be a menace to their 
safety or health. This gain, however, was offset by the 
disappointing failure of the long-awaited bills for the 
education of migratory children and the sanitation of 
migratory labor camps. 

Other defeated child labor bills of vital importance 
include proposals to raise the minimum age for chil- 
dren leaving school for work from 14 to 15 or 16 years 
in Massachusetts and New York; bills to reduce work- 
ing hours for women and girls over 16 in Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts and Rhode Island; ratifica- 
tion of the Federal Child Labor Amendment in New 
Jersey, New York and Rhode Island; and workmen’s 
compensation amendments entitling minors injured 
while illegally employed to double compensation in 
Massachusetts, Louisiana and Virginia. In Virginia 
this was the only item of a comprehensive child labor 
and education program which reached introduction, 
and it was climinated in a substitute bill. In South 


Carolina, a bill from 1931 prohibiting night work for 
women and minors under 18 in textile mills was with- 
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drawn and bills to initiate a workmen’s compensation 
system were defeated in both houses. 

The United States Congress passed an act (the four- 
departments bill) by which the appropriation of the 
Federal Children’s Bureau is reduced by $20,000, or 
about 5 per cent. CAs originally reported by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, however, the bill would 
have cut the Children’s Bureau appropriation by 
$100,000.) Neither the maternity and infancy bill 
nor the objectionable bill to enable children of any 
age to obtain permits to perform in District of Colum- 
bia theatres until 11 p.m. were acted upon. Both re- 
tain their status, however, and may come up for vote 
in the fall session. 

In the late summer several states called special ses- 
sions for tax and economy purposes. The first bitter 
fruit of indiscriminate penny-pinching has already ap- 
peared in Indiana where the Governor signed a bill 
making the appointment of school attendance officers 
optional with each county instead of mandatory as 
during the past decade. At present writing, the West 
Virginia Legislature has tabled a bill to reduce the 
minimum school term from 8 to 6 months, and 
Alabama is holding a special session to cut salaries 
and appropriations. 

The nine legislatures in regular session defeated 
many good bills—but they did at least uphold exist- 
ing standards. 


FROM THE PARTY PLATFORMS 


Democratic 
“We advocate the continuous responsibility of gov- 
ernment for human welfare, especially for the protec- 
tion of children.” 
Re publican 
“The children of our nation, our future citizens, 
have had the most solicitous thought of our President. 
Child welfare and protection has been a major effort 
of this administration. The organization of the White 


House Conference on Child Health and Protection is 
regarded as one of the outstanding accomplishments 
of this administration. Welfare work in all its phases 
has the support of the President and the aid of the 
administration. The work of organized agencies— 
local, state and federal—has been advanced and an 
increased impetus given by that recognition and help. 
We approve and pledge a continuation of that policy.” 


Socialist 


“It proposes the following measures . . . 
10. The abolition of child labor.” 


RECENT SURVEYS 


Agricultural and other work was given by white 
children as the reason for 28.5 per cent, and by colored 
children for 49.3 per cent of their absences from school 
in 1929, according to ‘School Attendance in North 
Carolina,” a survey of six counties recently published 
by the State Board of Charities and Public Welfare. 


Satins 


Of 100 school children under 17 years of age in 
Huntsville, Alabama, who were working after school 
when interviewed by the State Child Welfare Depart- 
ment in May, 1932, no less than 49 were working for 
newspapers or magazines, and 35 in stores. About half 
were working without permits; 8 were under the mini- 
mum age for employment or were in prohibited occu- 
pations, and 5 worked during prohibited hours. 


oo, 

Only 19 of 100 boys and girls 16 and 17 years of 
age, arbitrarily selected from among those leaving 
high school for work in Cincinnati, Ohio, during 
1930-31, had had steady full-time employment when 
interviewed by the Consumers’ League of Cincinnati 
in the fall of 1931. The printed report, “Out of School 
—Out of Work?” shows definite evidence of financial 
need in 52 of the cases. 





Namie... 





And the Thoughts of Youth 
Are Long, Long Thoughts” 





JOHN C. TRAPHAGEN, Treasurer 
National Child Labor Committee 
331 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


I believe that boys and girls should be kept in school and out of in- 
dustry and I enclose $....... 
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The AMERICAN CHILD is sent to all members contributing $2 or more. 


...for the support of your work. 








Photograph, Courtesy The American Girl. 
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